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PROTECTING THE INTERESTS OF THE CONSUMER 
By 


WALTON H. HAMILTON, DIRECTOR 


CONSUMERS’ Division, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Goods and services are produced to be Today, the small shops and trades of 
used. It is the person buying an automobile, old have given place to large factories, and 
the family renting a house, and the house- these in turn have grown into a4 vast, com- 
wife purchasing food and sundries in the plicated, sprawling system of industries and 
nearby grocery that supply the reasons (and business institutions. The tradesman is 
also the means) for keeping our industrial likely to know little more than his customer 
system going. Wage earners and their fami- about the goods on his’ shelves. He knows 
lies constitute the largest portion of this what he paid for them and what he must get 
consuming public. The wages which workers in order to maintain himself in business. 
receive for producing commodities and serv- The consumer's only choice is to pay the 
ices are largely spent in purchasing goods price or ¢€0o0 to another store, where he can 
and services provided by others. Generally, get better credit or better delivery. But 
however, workers have been so busily occu- neither the merchant nor the consumer has 
pied in finding and holding their jobs that much to say about the nature or the quality 
they have given little thought to their in- of the product. They know little about the 
terests as consumers. It is important to conditions under which it was manufactured. 
inquire what these interests ere and how The trail of efficiency or waste -- of all 
they may be protected in an industrial soci- that makes goods dear or cheap -- runs back 
ety such as ours. through the whole industrial order. 


The time was, and not so very long 
oer CONSUMER AGENCIES AND THEIR AIMS 
ago, when the consumer's interest represent- 


ed a simple, clean-cut problem. The seller It required an emergency to make the 
was often the producer, and the buyer was people of the United States really conscious 
the consumer. The two actually met at the of the consumer's problem. As agencies of. 
market place or in the shop to haggle over recovery were established to quicken a de- 
the terms of the bargain. In most cases it pressed industrial system into activity, the 
was possible for the purchaser to know the interests of the consumer came more defi- 
product and the workmanship back of it. If nitely into the picture. The Agricultural 
the goods were shoddy and badly made, there Adjustment Administration established a Con- 
was always a chance for the buyer to speak sumers' Counsel to guard the price of agri- 
his mind, and by refusing to accept the cultural products against untoward rises. 
product induce the producer to turn out the The N.R.A. set up a Consumers’ Advisory 
article he wanted. Buyer met seller on terms . Board to protect the interest of the buyers 
which at least approached equality. The of goods manufactured under codes of fair 
consumer needed no outside help to protect competition. In the National Emergency Coun- 


his interests. cil a Consumers’ Division was established, 








with 
Councils, 


20C County Consumers’ 
the the 


outposts in 
protect 
wealth. 

A more definite the 
consumer's problem in the nation's industri- 
al structure came on July 30, 1935, when by 
order a Consumers’ Division 
within the National Recovery Admin- 
was assigned the tasks which 
performed by 
Its 
director who 


some 
to users of 
nation's 


recognition ‘of 


Executive was 
created 
istration. It 
had 


agencies of 


previously been several 
the 


to 4 


Government. affairs 


were entrusted was made 
adviser to the President on consumers’ 
to report directly 
to him. Executive Order of December 21, 
1935, the Consumers’ Division trans- 


ferred to the Department of Labocr. 


prob- 
and was instructed 


By 


lems 


was 


The director of the Consumers’ Divi- 


sion was instructed -- 


"To stimulate interest in the problem 
of the consumer; 

"To review public policy 
relates to the consumer; 


and 


insofar as it 


to 
production of 


"To suggest ways means promote 


larger and more economical 
useful goods; 
"To facilitate the maintenance and bet- 


terment of the American standard of living." 


Thus, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States an agency was es- 
tablished aiming at "the betterment of the 
American standard of living" as a direct 
concern of the Government. 

WORK OF CONSUMERS' DIVISION 


The first task of this new government 
agency is to study the problems which are of 
consumers. We must know what is 
the world of 


to 


concern to 
taking place in industry. If 
the productive process is be quickened, 
we must first know where it lags and why. If 
efficiency is to be promoted and waste elim- 
inated, if industries are to become instru- 
ments of plenty, the causes which keep them 
backward must be clearly specified. 

Inquiry must be made of the place of 
of the essential commodities in the 
American standard of living. In the case of 
coal, milk, ice, gasoline, shoes, or women's 


each 


dresses, the most important question is 
whether the commodity is produced in a quan- 
tity and sold at a price which brings it 


within the reach of the masses of the people 


the 
important inquiry. 
potatoes, 


Such work prepares 
other and more 
or meat, oranges or 
certs, are not so widely used 
to be, what 
ure? Is it 


Stage for an- 
If bread 
books or con- 
as they ought 
this fail- 
limited ir 
it because the technique of 
If the latter, 
this backwardness and how 


are the reasons for 


because they are 


quantity, or is 
backward? what 
of 
can the handicap be overcome and a 
ficient installed? Is 
in needlessly 


dising? May 


production is 
are the causes 
more ef- 
there waste 
of merchan- 
himself be 
services, or 
failing 


process 

expensive ways 
not the consumer 
responsible by requiring costly 


demanding extravagant packaging, or 


to pay for what he buys? 


It is evident that such problems must 
the light of 
industries 


conditions in 
which produce the 
which compose 
Industries 


be analyzed in 
the separate 
large variety of commodities 
the American standard of living. 
not alike. Each industry its 
degree of efficiency, its obstacles to 
the free flow of goods from the manufacturer 
through the retailer the consumer. Eact 
is affected differently by factors of tech- 


organization, by methods of 


are has own 


own 
to 
and 


nology 


financing and merchandising. These factors 
hold the key to high or low prices, 
ity or shoddiness, to scarcity or abundance. 


Such industrial diagnosis must be put 


to qual- 


into the service of public policy. 
turn this knowledge to account 


A way to 
is the main- 
consumer's advisory service to 
is not its task to tell 
the administrative 
of boards and com- 
it its func- 
parade facts 


tenance of 4 
the Government. It 
the President, Congress, 
or the host 
Rather is 


to 


departments, 
missions what to do. 
tion to analyze proposals, 
and figures, to reveal the probable effects 
of changes in public policy upon the produc- 


tion of useful goods and services and upon 
"the betterment of the American standard of 
living." It must see to it that the offi- 


that 
the 


cials of government are fully informed, 
the consumer's interest is not lost in 





on is 


quan- 
igs it 
people 


or an- 

bread 
r con- 
ought 
fail- 
ed in 
que of 
» what 
nd how 
re ef- 

waste 
rchan- 
lf be 
es, or 
ailing 


Ss must 
ns in 
e the 
ompose 
stries 
,.S own 
les to 
cturer 
Eact 
tech- 
ds of 
actors 
qual- 
dance. 
be put 
way to 
main- 
ice to 
> tell 
rative 
d com- 
func- 
facts 
ffects 
roduc- 
| upon 
ard of 
offi- 
» that 
n the 


shuffle, and that it has as full and as in- The task for the Consumers’ Division 




















telligent a hearing as other interests which is a task for the people. A labor movement 
must be taken into account. And, last, it and a@ consumer's movement are complementary 
must inform the public about the problems -- not antagonistic. The aim of the former 
and the interests of the consumer. At pres- is to advance the money income of the masses 
ent, the Division is publishing a_ small and of the latter to increase the purchasing 
semimonthly bulletin of information called power of dollars. It takes two blades of 
"The Consumer." This periodical is avail- the scissors to do the cutting, and an in- 
able to all who have an interest in the crease in money income and an increase in 
world of fact and of problems which €0 to command over goods must go together if our 
make up the consumer's interest. standard of living is to be advanced. 
xOD° 
INDUSTRIAL HOMEWORK--A MENACE TO LABOR STANDARDS 
By 
BERTHA NIENBURG, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
WomeEN’s Bureadu, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Thousands of women work for industry whose need is great and whose bargaining 
in their own homes today, unwittingly turn- power is weakened by lack of organization 
ing those homes into "sweatshops." Since and of communication with each other. 
homework plays an important role in deter- 
mining hour and wage standards for factory The resulting exploitation of the 
workers, it is imperative that labor be women who do the work and the dangers to 
ully aware of the extent of this type of their health and family life are best real- 
work and the problems arising from it. ized by looking into homes where such labor 
Industrial homework exists, on the is performed. The rates paid -- 10 to 30 
one hand, because in many thousands of homes cents for stringing 1,000 tags; 40 cents to 
throughout the nation women are desperately $1.50 for crocheting a dozen berets -- are 
anxious to earn money to increase family in- so low that in order to make even the most 
comes which have been rendered inadequate by meager amount the homeworker must work very 
low wages or unemployment. On the other long hours, often far into the night. Fre- 
hand, there are manufacturers in many indus- quently, she must secure the help of chil- 
tries who seek to stimulate homework ir dren and other members of the family. 
order to elimi- Instead of 
nate costs of doing such home- 
factory rent and work only when 
equipment, power, iD», TEMS A AUTY SHOP PAY spcmmarine cams ROSE BUDS free from house- 
heat, and light. Wars L _| VP BD hold duties, wom- 
In this way they Na i i (Brain > mex 7. an homeworkers 
shift onto home- \ } — aa SS — are forced to 
workers some of on rocwcarn, Ove O neglect their 
the burden of Sy, CURTAIN RINGS Sp ren Lia Ass home and family 
production costs. #) S&S Th aie ee Wx responsibilities 
They take advan- Pn rues or _ Homes, in too 
tage of the low- a many cases al- 
SOME OF THE PRODUCTS MADE BY HOMEWORKERS ready overcrowded, 


paid homeworkers 








become even more congested by the use of 
bedrooms or living rooms as work places. ir 
& one-room shack in Texas the mother in a 
family of 7, who is ill, often sews in bed, 
working on infants" garments, while the 
daughters sit on wooden boxes and benches 
emocking dresses which are worked over the 


of 
In a Kentucky 


cushioned backs the only four chairs of 


the household. home, a mother 
who work 
bed 
the 
the 
house to this quilting 
so that the delicate 
materials can be kept 
spotless on their huge 
frames. This arrange- 
ment leaves them 
the kitchen for living 
purposes. These fami- 
lies were among those 


and daughter 
chiffon 

coverings give 
one 


velvet 
up 


of 


on 


bedroom 


only 


visited by field agents 
of the Women's Bureau 
while making a study 
of industrial homework, 
which recently 
published under the 
title of "The Commer- 
cialization of the 
Home Through Industri- 
al Homework." 
Industrial 
work is scattered all 
over the United States 
in rural 
and in 


was 


home- 


on farms, 
communities, 
cities. It exists in 
every State. The work 
ranges from unskilled 
carding of snaps, buttons, 
such skilled craftwork appliqueing bed- 
spreads and embroidering infants’ dresses. 
Sometimes, as in the case of knitted berets, 
the entire article by home- 
workers. More frequently 
ments factory production, 
when factory-made clothes are sent 
workers to be buttonholed. 

The conditions under which 
their families must 


or safety pins to 


as 


is produced 


homework supple- 
for example, 


to home- 


as, 


the home- 


workers and live is, 





or Comust 


MAKING ORNAMENTS 


tee 


IN THE KITCHEN 


however, only the beginning of the story. 
When part of the workers in any industry can 
be forced to work inhumanly long hours for 
low wages, they drag down the wages of other 
workers and generally lower the labor stand- 
of the entire industry. Homeworkers 
unconsciously competing with 
trying to maintain 

As lore some 
scrupulous manufactur- 
ers can exploit their 
labor, other 
turers are practically 
lower wages 


ards 
factory 
fair 

un- 


are 


workers who are 


working conditions. as 


manuf ac- 


forced to 
and to lengthen hours. 
This is true in spite 
of -the fact that the 
individual employer 
the im- 

paying 
to his 


may recognize 
portance of 
fair wages 
workers in order that 
they, in turn, may buy 
the goods that modern 
industry can produce, 
Thus the story of the 
industrial homeworker 
becomes a story of 
wage cutting and ex- 
ploitation of factory 
workers as well. 
The problems 
rising from industrial 


a- 
homework have long 
been recognized. Fif- 
teen States (Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, I]l- 
Indiane, Mary- 
Massachusetts, 
Missouri, 
Pennsyl- 


inois, 
land, 
Michigan, 

New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin) have 


New Jersey, 
vania, Tennessee, 
sidered the situation sufficiently 
pass laws aimed at prohibiting or 
the N.R.A. the ap- 
proved for industries provided for the 
abolition of homework either immediately or 
after a short period allowed for adjustments 

The only real solution to the problen 
to completely prohibit al} 
Experience under 


con- 
serious tc 
regulating 
Under codes 


&% 
Lo 


homework. 


is 
every State. 


of homework 


homework in 





story. 
try can 
urs for 
f other 
sStanc- 
workers 
factory 
n fair 
re un- 
Pactur- 
, their 
anuf ac- 
vically 
r wages 
hours. 
spite 
at the 
nployer 
he im- 
paying 
Oo his 
or that 
nay buy 
modern 
roduce, 
of the 
>worker 
ory of 
nd ex- 
factory 
emS a- 
ustrial 
long 

> Pat- 
alifor- 
bs Bade 
Mary- 
usetts, 
ssouri, 
snnsyl- 
e con- 
ious tc 
ulating 
ap- 
‘or the 
tely or 
stments 
problen 
it all 
under 


es 


the State 
shown that regulatory legisla- § 


laws, however, has 
tion is extremely difficult to 
enforce, chiefly because home- 
work is s0 scattered and hard 
A major factor in 
difficult 
of homework 
to another. A 
needle-trades 
Texas showed 
was being done 
for firms with headquarters in 
York. When a contractor 
complained of the low 
he was told 
that 
the 
labor or 


to trace. 
making enforcement 
is the 
one State 
of the 


homeworkers in 


shipment 
from 

study 
that homework 
New 
rates 
by the 
he "must 
cheap Puerto 
the 


being paid, 
manufacturer 
compete with 
Rico lose con- 
tract. * 
Moreover, enforcement 
drives 


to 


in one community un- 


scrupulous employers other 
localities. The situation 
by the 
shifting the responsibility upon contractors 
who are hired to give out the homework. Reg- 
industri- 


is further com- 


plicated manufacturers’ policy of 


ular inspection of the homes where 


al operations are which is 
sential to law enforcement, is 
Even when inspectors visit these homes they 
cannot positively determine what hours 


whether children are being em- 


carried on, es- 


impossible. 


are 
being worked, 


ployed, or whether contagious disease is 
present. 

In order to safeguard the interests 
of women, skilled in some craft, who want to 


products which they make in their spare 
time, the 
that handicraft production centers be set up 
in communities where such women live, wheth- 
er they be rural, small-town, or city- 
neighborhood sections. At such centers, 
rates of pay and hours of labor would be 
regulated so as to insure the women adequate 
Many skilled craftswomen have expressed 
an interest in such centers and a willing- 
ness to work in them. 
The public must be 
than it is today, 


seid 


Women’s Bureau has recommended 


pay. 


much better in- 


formed however, before 





. women's Purecu 


WORKING ON CHILDREN'S DRESSES 


recommendations can be actually put 


the 
between 


such 


into effect. Great confusion exists in 
the difference 


their leisure time to 


public mind as to 
women who simply 
make articles for family use or for personal 
sale and the industrial homeworkers. This 
confusion must be eliminated and each com- 


munity made aware of the extent and dangers 


use 


of the industrial homework which is carried 
on within its confines. 

An aroused public opinion is essen- 
tial, not only in the interests of the work- 
ers, but in the interests of the consuming 
public itself. Homework laws in the past 
have been enacted mainly for the purpose of 
safeguarding the consumer. They have aimed 


adequate light- 
freedom from in- 
contagious diseases in homes 
where work is being carried on. The inade- 
quacies and difficulties of inspection are 
so great that the consuming public, like the 
homeworker and the factory worker, be 
fully protected only by the complete aboli- 
tion of this type of work. 


at maintaining cleanliness, 


ing and ventilation, and 


fectious and 


can 
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PROBLEMS OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION 


By 


MARSHALL DAWSON 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Workmen‘’s compensation legislation has 
the 


for 


American 
Forty-six States 
the protection of their 
South Carolina 

in 1935. Al- 
still lack 
adoption 
now 


been pioneer in the move- 


ment social security. 
laws for 
Florida and 

the list 


Mississippi 


now have 
injured workmen, 

having been added to 
though Arkansas and 
this type of 


throughout the 


legislation, its 


United States seems 
assured. 
the 


was 


problem 
"Shall we 
Today, 

"What 
have?" 
by the 
provide better compensa- 


Twenty-five 
the 
workmen's compensation law?" 


years ago 
facing individual States 
adopt a 
in most of the States, 
kind of a 


laws 


the problem is 
law shall we 
passed 


compensation 

originally 
to 
for accidents 
to avoid expensive litigation which 
and to se- 


Such 
States 
tion 


were 
in order 

to workers injured while 
at work, 
injured workers could not afford, 
to the 


without unduly 


cure prompt payment injured workers 
burdening 
that 


would provide a 


or his dependents 
the 
workmen's compensation 
to the prevention of 


employer. It was also expected 
laws 
great stimulus avoid- 


able accidents. 


PRINCIPAL DIFFERENCES IN EXISTING LEGISLATION 
acts in the 


Aside from 


No two compensation 
United States are exactly alike. 
of minor differences, the 
in the method of insuring 


in the type of 


the large variety 
State 


workers against accidents and 


laws differ 


administrative procedure. In some States 


workmen's compensation insurance is carried 
or mutual-insurance compa- 
other States the 
carried by a State fund exclusively; and in 
still other States a State fund exists side 
by side with private insurance carriers. In 
addition, most States permit certain respon- 
sible employers to carry their own compensa- 


These are generally referred to 


by private stock 


nies; in insurance is 


tion risks. 
as self-insurers. 

Where a State fund 
with private carriers, 


exists side by 


side the fund helps 


to overcome some of the difficulties connec- 
ted insurance without 
gether this of 
workmen's compensation risks. [It offers pro- 
to employed in dangerous 
the 
companies. 


with private alto- 


abolishing method carrying 


tection workers 


trades and occupations when insurance 


might be refused by private 


Administrative procedure is another 


feature on whict existing work- 


legislation differs wide- 


important 
men's compensation 
ly. Some States still 
known as court administration of 

Most States, 
commission form 


is generally 
workmen's 


have what 


however, have 


of administra- 


compensation. 
adopted the 

shown that courts 
render the type of 
compensatior 
duties 


tion. Experience has are 


properly equipped to 


for 


not 


service needed workmen's 


administration. Judges have many 
looking after the of 

families. As a 
the 


which are brought 


beside needs injured 


workers or their rule, 


they confine themselves to small per- 
centage of contested cases 
little 


between 


no attentior 
the 
employer or the 

particularly unfit for 
involved ir 


before them, and pay or 
settlements 
and 


Courts 


to made injurec 


worker his insurance 


company. are 
the type administrative work 
the accident prevention 
the rehabilitation of injured workers. 


Compensation commissions, on the other 


of 


promotion of or ir 


hand, have a better opportunity to study the 
problems of 
detail than is 
procedure. The relative ease and speed wit! 


which workmen have their compensation clains 


compensation administration ir 


more possible under court 


adjusted under the commission form of admin- 


istration prove the advantage of this forn 
of administration over the court system. 
When a@ worker is injured he ceases to earr 


compensation badly. 
the 


his wages and needs his 
Injured workers cannot afford the delay, 


expense, the waste of time, or the uncer- 
tainty involved in court trials. Court pro- 
cedure as a means of workmen's compensation 


administration has, therefore, been dis- 
carded in all but six States of the Union. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
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Important differences lso exist ir 
of commission 


In 


a 
the «ind procedure found ir 
the States. some States, the procedure 


is relatively simple and prompt; in 


States it is cumbersome, slow, and 


i+h 


with red tape. This difference is due large- 


ly to the provisions of the workmen's cor- 


pensation law which relate to appeals. Where 
of 


allowed 


the commission 
of 


the 


appeals from the decision 
to the courts 
fact and of 
commission 


are on questions 
the procedure before 
becomes necessarily complicated. 
and costly 
the event of an 


extent 


law, 


Frequently, elaborate records 


must be compiled in appeal 
to 
procedure turns 
back to the 


compensation 


To a certain this 
the 
method 


legislation 


the courts. 
whole administration 
workmen's 


to 


which 
intended 


court 
was 
replace. 
Finally, 
of the compensation commission and 


there is the question of ex- 
pertness 
its personnel. When workmen's compensation 
commissions provided, 


that members of the 


laws were enacted and 


it was presupposed 


their 
administration of workmen's com- 


commission would become 
The 


pensation 


experts iF. 
field. 
difficult and 
the 
engineering, 


complicated 
various fields of 


is @4 


task which touches on 


law, insurance, medicine, re- 


habilitation, and public relations. Many 


and study 
This is 


much turn-over affecting both 


years of experience are necessary 


to master this subject. not possible 


where there is 


the commission and the personnel. 

No perfect example or "model" of 
workmen‘s compensation administration and 
insurance yet exists. Administrations that 
are excellent in many respects may te found, 
but none cover satisfactorily all the as- 
pects of a complete program. Deficient 
appropriations, turn-over of personnel, and 
inadequate laws have been obstacles to ef- 
ficiency. Despite these shortcomings the 
main features of a "model" system of work- 
men's compensation administration and insur- 


clarified by the experience 
and the goal of ade- 
in sight 


ance have been 
of the last 20 
quate compensation machinery 


years, 
is now 
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THE COST OF LIVING IN OcTOBER 1935 


Living costs for wage earners and decline (3.6 percent) occurred at Minneapo- 
lower-salaried employees in the United lis. The largest increase in the cost of ear! 
States advanced four-tenths of 1 percent foodstuffs (3.5 percent) occurred in Savan- mate 
between July 15 and October 15 of last year. nah, Ga. Clothing costs increased slightly This 
Increases in the cost of living occurred in in 23 cities and remained unchanged in 4 as 















































25 of the 32 large cities surveyed by others. Rental costs advanced on the average per 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Over the nine-tenths of 1 percent with increases dol 
aqeci 
eac! 
CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 SELECTED CITIES 
| PERCENTAGE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
AREA AND CITY JULY 15, 1925 | NOVEMBER 15, 1934 | DECEMBFR 1033 DECEMBER 1928 1983-25 AVERAGE 
| to to to to 0 
| OCTOBER 15, 1935} OCTOBER 15, 1935 } OCTOBER 15, 1935 | OCTOBER 15, 1035 | OCTOBER 15, 1035 
Average for the United States. $0.4 * 23 + 4.6 - 18.8 - 19.8 
NORTH ATLANTIC: 
DE veccdcaseesenasawese + .8 + 2.3 + 4.0 - 17.8 = FF. 3 { 
Ne ee * «ft + 1.5 + 3.5 - 17.5 - 16.6 
PERO Wins ocacencecenes - .8 + .6 + 2.9 - 15.0 - . 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
PN i smanwhane nodes + 3.6 + 3.2 + 6.5 - 19.4 - 20.4 
PE OE + <a 2.38 + @Gi2 - 14.5 - 15.8 
DEEDES cccavcevsdones ¢ wa + 2a + 4.5 - 19.7 = 83,3 
NORTH CENTRAL: ! 
SY niveduwiabnes Sew aude . «2 + 8.5 + 6.3 - 28.4 - 238.9 
DOE: ccccnactobenhbenucs + 4.3 + 5.5 | + 9.8 - 21.£ - 24.1 . 
iy SE ciccnsanaboeesecs - .95 ¢ 2.23 + 5.4 - 18.7 - 18.8 
SOUTH CENTRAL: 
SAERORUROD cocccdssvecdaces + 1.6 + 2.5 + 7.8 - 22.8 - 24.7 f 
RR od er em ee eRe t 3.4 + 1.3 + $.2 » BB.7 - 20.6 
i CORREEE 26s ccoccdcaccen - 8 ¢ a8 + 2.9 - 18.2 - 18.6 
WESTERN: 
DE wc cecautancewaseucenwnd - .8 ¢ 2.4 + 6.3 - 16.0 - 19,1 % 
Gan FFERCIOCO ...ccccccccce e* o «3 + 3.3 - 16.8 - 16.0 
DROS. sh cteeycawendhrenad ~ «= 7 + 3.9 - 16.6 - 17.8 — 
ect 
ll-month period since November 15, 1934, the reported in 24 cities. Detroit continued to 758 


cost of living in these cities increased 2.1 


lead of rental costs, 


with an advance of 8.4 percent between July 


in the upward movemen. 


percent. It was 4.6 percent higher on Octo- 
ber 15, 1935, than in December 1933, but 18.8 and Qctober. The rise of 3.3 percent in the 
percent lower than in December 1928. average cost of fuel and light was greater 


Food costs decreased in 17 cities be- 
tween July 15 and October 15. The greatest 


than in any other group, due largely to sea- 
sonal increases in the cost of fuel. 
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ANNUAL EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN OHIO 


The average annual 
earners in all Ohio 


mately one-third less in 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF VAGE EARNERS 














IN OHIO 
1924 i929 1933 
int ALL INDUSTRIES : 
/405 DOLLARS 1455 DOLLARS 940 DOLLARS 
Te MANUFACTURING 
1430 DOLLARS /$00 DOLLARS 550 DOLLARS 
6 
| om TRADE 
1295 DOLLARS 1280 DOLLARS 970 DOLLARS 
4 4 
1108 DOLLARS /180 DOLLARS 795 DOLLARS 
te PUBLIC UTILITIES 
| 1350 DOLLARS /408 DOLLARS /150 DOLLARS 
EACH COMPLETE BAG REPRESENTS 250 DOLLARS 
received 66 cents in 1933, as compared with approximately 25 percent, from $1,295 
75@ cents in 1924. 1924 to $970 in 1933. Wage earners employed 


AVERAGE ANNUAL 


The average annual 
(mechanics, 


farm hands, 


earners 


ees, laborers, 


income 
shop and factory employ- 
and other groups) 


INCOME OF OHIO WORKERS 


of wage 


in service occupations, 
taurants, theaters, 
households, averaged $1,105 in 
in 1933. 


In the public utility group of 


This is 


garages, 


such as hotels, 
laundries, 
1924 and $795 
a decrease of 28 percent. 
industries, 


in 


res- 
and 


which include intrastate steam and electric 








atic 





$1,315 in 1924 and $915 in 1933, a 
DISTRIBUTION OF A Pay-RoLe DOLLAR drop of 30 percent. In manufac- 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN OHIO turing industries, sales workers 


averaged $1,980 in 1924 and $1,4€€ 


WAGE EARNERS OFFICE WoRKERS| ALES AND in 19323, a decline of 2€ percent. 
1924 ANAGEMENT For those employed in the various 
trade establishments annual earn- 
P Y ings declined by 27 percent, fron 
G23 Cents 10.4 Certs 6.3 Cents $1,165 in 1924 to $8648 in 1933, 
1929 The yearly income of salespeople 
in service enterprises was nearly 
er Y halved over this period, falling 
827 Cents 1039 Cents 6.4 Cents from $1,845 in 1924 to $1,08C ir 
1933 1933 








1933 Compared With 1929. The 
HOLE MIOHIE y e average annual income of all work- 
787 Cents /4/ Cents 7.2 Cents ers in all of the groups of indus- 


EACH COMPLETE CIRCLE REPRESENTS TEN CENTS tries ir 
1929 and 1933. Sales em- 


Ohio declined sharply 





"Includes iron and steel, chemicals, vetals, leather, paper, textiles, and vehicles. 








© er 
ployees in service establishments 
th 1 





railways, gas, electric, and telephone es- suffered ie argest reductions in their 

tablishments, the annual income of wage annual earnings as shown below. 

earners was reduced from {$1,350 in 1924 to 

$1,150 in 1933, a decline of 15 percent. Bap loyees en but loyees ———- 
Office employees (bookkeepers, clerks, 1929-33 1929-23 

stenographers, typists, etc.) in service es- poonys cnn 36.0 yoy 22.5 

tablishments earned approximately $1,35C in Office workers .. 20.0 Office workers .. 20.5 

1924 and $1,375 in 1933. Over the 10-year Sales employees.. 32.5 Sales employees.. 47.0 

period their annual earnings advanced 2 per- — : PUBLIC UTILITIES: - 

cent. In all the other groups of industries yal egg re iene mrp 

surveyed the annual earnings of office work- Sales employees.. 27.5 Sales employees.. 15.5 

ers were lower in 1933 than in 

1924. In manufacturing industries DISTRIBUTION OF A Pay-RoLL DOLLAR 

the average earnings of office . 

rice Tesi gon cei cng IN Service ESTABLISHMENTS IN OHIO 

from $1,645 in 1924 to $1,430 in 

1933; in public utilities 27.5 WAGE EARNERS OFFICE WORKERS neared ll 


percent, from $1,800 in 1924 to 1924 
$1,305 in 1933; and in trade 
establishments 28 percent, from 

$1 pate grea “a 020 in 1983 20.6 Cents IOS Cents 18.9 Certs 
For all industries combined the 1929 


$ 


average annual earnings were re- la 
duced 14 percent, from $1,555 in 

; , 8 Conk 

1924 to $1,338 in 1933. 4939 Conts IZ3 Cents /7 8 Conts 

Sales employees (not includ- 1933 


ing traveling salesmen) earned COOC~ q 
less in 1933 than in 1924 in all 
44.7 Cents 4/39 Certs /40 Cents 


the groups for which data are 
available. For all Ohio industries 
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EACH COMPLETE CIRCLE REPRESENTS TEN CENTS 
Includes hotels, restaurants, clubs, theaters, garages, laundries, and domestic servants. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PAY=ROLL DOLLAR 
Wage earners in manufactur- DISTRIBUTION OF A Pay-Rout DoLLaR 

ing industries received 63.3 IN PuBtic UTILITIES IN OHI0~ 

cents of each dollar paid out in 

ages and salaries in 1924. Of- WaGE EARNERS OFFICE WORKERS ton ig ol 
fice employees got 10.4 cents, 1924 

sales workers 1.4 cents, and plant 

superintendents and managers 4.9 

cue, oe 2089 she bee tebe 780 Cents /6.4 Cents 26 Cents 

to wage earners fell to 78.7 1929 
cents, while office employees re- d 
ceived 14.1 cents, salespeople 

1,2 cents, and managerial employ- 75.9 Cents 120 Cenrs 75 Cenrs 
ees 5.9 cents of each pay-roll 1933 
dollar i: 

In trade establishments wage 71.0 Cents /9.8 Cents 92 Cents 

earners got 38.5 cents of each EACH COMPLETE CIRCLE REPRESENTS TEN CENTS 
dollar spent on pay rolls in 1924, “Includes intrastate steam and electric railroads, gas, electric light and pouer, 
49 , telephone and telegraph companies. 
while office workers receivec 
1€.6 cents, sales employees 32.9 cents, and earlier. The share going to management and 
managers 12.2 cents. In 1933 the share going sales forces declined to 14.0 cents in 1923 
to wage earners was reduced to 35.4 cents from 18.9 cents in 1924, 
and the portion obtained by office workers 
to 14.5 cents. The balance of the pay-roll In the distribution of the pay-roll 


dollar went to sales employees and to man- 





dollar in public utilities wage earners re- 





agement. ceived 71 cents in 1933 as against 78 cents 

Wage earners in the service occupa- in 1924. Office workers received 19.€ cents 
tions obtained 44.7 cents of the pay-roll in 1933 and 16.4 cents 10 years eerlier. 
dollar in 1933, as compared to 50.6 cents in Management and sales employees in public 
1924. Office workers accounted for 41.3 utility establishments received 9.2 cents in 
cents in 1933 and 30.5 cents 10 years 1933 and §.€ cents in 1924. 

xO 
STUDIES AND REPORTS ON LABOR PROBLEMS 
EFFECTS OF THE N.R.A. ON CHILD LABOR 

The adoption of the N.R.A. codes 90 percert, from an average of between 
caused a sharp decline in the employment of 100,000 and 125,000 in 1929 to about 11,000 
child labor. Between 1932 and 1934 the num- in 1934. 
ber of employment certificates issued to Employment of children 14 and 15 
children 14 and 15 years of age declined 72 years old declined drastically in the 41 


percent. In localities for which comparable 
records of child employment certificates are 
for 1929 and 1934, the number of 
children 14 and 15 years of age obtaining 


employment permits declined by approximately 


évailable 


cities with 100,000 population or more for 
which records of employment certificates are 
available for the 8 years between 1927 and 
1934. In these cities the number of employ- 
ment certificates issued fell from 71,650 in 








1927 to 17,050 in 1933, and §,400 in 1934. 
In other words, out of every 10,000 children 
between the ages of 14 and 15 in these cit- 
ies, 67 obtained employment certificates in 
1934, as compared with 210 in 1933 and 978 
in 1927. 


the national 
of children 
in about the same propor- 


Before the enactment of 
recovery program the employment 
16 
tion as 
This similarity stopped with 
ment of the N.R.A. 
prohibition employment minors 
under 16 of age. In 1933, the 
first time since records have been available, 
employment of children under 16 decreased 
while factory increased. This 
trend continued through 1934. 
Th of the N.R.A. 
narrowly restricted the type of occupa- 
children could enter. In 1934 
l percent of the 6,735 children for 
occupational] data are available became 


under decreased 
business conditions. 
the establish- 
codes and the almost uni- 
of 


for 


the decline in 


versal of 


years 


employment 
provisions codes 
also 
tion which 
only 
whom 
in manufacturing and mechanical 
with 29 


employed oc- 


cupations in contrast percent in 


JOB REFUSALS 


on relief rolls are not 
on the contrary, most of 
to find jobs in private 

conclusion of a recent 
investigation of 603 relief cases 
Buffalo, Washington, D. C., 
and a rural county in Vir- 
These communities selected be- 
that persons 
relief had refused offers of private employ- 
The F.E.R.A. found that only in 20 
instances did relief clients actually refuse 


That persons 
averse to work but, 
them 
industry, 
F.E.R.A. 
in Baltimore, 
Memphis, 


are anxious 


is the 


Tenn., 
ginia. were 


cause of numerous reports on 


ment. 


to accept private jobs without sufficient 
reason for such refusal. 

The explanations given by relief 
clients in refusing to accept private em- 
ployment varied widely. Generally, however, 


they can be classified into three groups. In 
the first group, which included 236 cases, 
or about 39 percent of the number investi- 
gated, persons relief refused private 
jobs because were either already 


on 
they 


iD 


Approximately 4 percent of the chil- 
employment permits in 1934 
accepted work in mercantile establishments 
and nearly all the remaining children found 
in domestic and personal services. 


1933. 
dren obtaining 


employment 


In the group of States and cities reported 
for both 1929 and 1934 the proportion of 
children 14 and 15 years old entering manu- 


occupations de- 
1929 to 1 percent 

children enter- 
on the 


facturing and mechanical 
creased from 44 percent in 
in 1934. The proportion of 
ing domestic and personal service, 
about 10 percent 


finding 


from 
of the 


other hand, increased 
$0 
employment. 

The shift 


mercantile 


to over percent total 
in employment from manufac- 
jobs to domestic and 
a decided change ir 

children obtaining 
Eighty- 
permits 
of age in 
SE out of 


and 43 in 


turing and 
personal service caused 

the sex distribution of 
their first employment certificates. 
one out of every 100 
issued to children 14 and 15 years 
1934 went to girls, as compared to 
10C permits issued 1933 


employment 


each in 


1927. 


BY RELIEF CLIENTS 


employed, because they were permanently or 
temporarily unemployable, or because they 
could not do the specific kind of work 


offered them. 

In 160 cases, or about 
investigated, the failure 
the jobs offered was due to defects 
procedure of notifying relief clients of 
employment opportunities, which resulted in 
their inability to get in contact promptly 
with the prospective employer. 

The third large group included per- 
sons on relief who declined employment be- 
cause they had to remain at home in order to 
take care of small children, invalids, or 
dependents, or because the wages offered 
were subnormally low, or because the job 
required abnormally long hours of work. A 
number of persons declined employment be- 
cause the jobs offered did not provide for 
union standards and would therefore have an 
adverse effect on their union status. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Aggregate employment and pay rolls in 


the combined manufacturing and nonmanufac- 


turing industries surveyed each month by the 


-1 


Bureau of Labor Statistics showed small net 

declines from October to November. Employ- 

ment decreased by approximately 34,0C0, 

while weekly pay rolls were reduced by 
MANUFACTURING 

In November 1935, manufacturing in- 


dustries provided employment to approximate- 
ly 7,110,000 workers, 27,000 
the previous The 
income of workers 

52,500,000 


November. 


or fewer than 


month. weekly wage 


factory declined from 
15 


in to §$ 1,600,000 ir 


October 


The most significant 
ployment 


increase 
to November 


in em- 
the 
indus- 
industry ad- 
percent October 
Normally, in the auto- 
mobile industry declines at this time of the 


but a 


October 
gain of 9.3 percent 


from was 
in the automobile 
try. Weekly pay rolls this 
vanced 18.8 between 


November. 


in 
and 
employment 


year, general introduction of new 
models 2 months earlier than usual accounted 
for this increase in employment. Gains in 


mployment were also registered in railroad- 


car building, in locomotives, 
ing and meat packing, 
goods, 


and 


in slaughter- 


in woolen and worsted 
in shipbuilding, 
in agricultural 

The largest declines 
pay rolls from October 


seasonal. Reductions of 6 


in men's furnishings, 
implements. 

in employment 
and to November were 


percent or over 


occurred in: 

PERCENT OF DECREASE 

EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 
Millinery ... .ecececse 17.0 29.1 
Cottonseed-oil, cake, meal. . 8.6 7.3 
Women's clothing ..... .- 7.4 21.3 
Boote ahd SROGB . o 0c te oc 7.3 14.9 
Silk and rayon .....e+e-. 6.5 10." 
Men's clothing ....«-ee-s 6.2 13.8 

EMPLOYMENT 
Durable-Goods Industries. Contrary 


to the usual trend for this time of the year, 


7 


re] 


Rotts IN NovemBerR 1935 


$3,400,000. 
are usual 


November declines in employment 


in manufacturing industries and in 


such nonmanufacturing industries as private 


building construction, laundries, dyeing and 


cleaning, and quarrying this 
year the losses were 


November since 1925. 


and mining, but 


smaller than in any 


INDUSTRIES 

employment in the cdurable-goods industries 
advanced in November as compared with the 
previous month. The addition of approxi- 
mately 49,000 workers to the pay rolls of 


the durable-goods manufacturing industries 


was largely due, however, to the transporta- 


tion-equipment group, which includes’ the 


automobile This alone ac- 
counted for 
47,000 workers. Other 
machinery manufacturing, 
3,400 


in railroad 


industry. grou 
of 
increases were 
3,400 


nonferrous 


an increase approximately 
6,200 
iron 


in in 


and steel, in 
2,900 
were somewhat reduced by 
ment of 12,900 


clay, 


and 


tals, 
ese gains 


me 
repair shops. Th 
losses 


1,900 


in employ- 


in lumber and in stone, 
and glass. 
As 


employment 


wit 


of 
in the durable-goods 


compared November last 


year, indus- 
$92,600. All 
class of industries 
the 
increased by -- 


tries this November advanced by 


groups included in this 


shared in the advance. Over 1 2-month 


period employment 


216,400 
139,70C 
91,10C 
68,900 
42,100 
19, 700 
14,700 


in transportation equipment 


in machinery manufacturing 
iron and steel 
lumber 

nonferrous metals 


railroad repair shops 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in stone, clay, and glass 
Nondurable-Goods Industries. 
of small increases in 
the paper and printing and 
classified groups 
ment in rubber, 
tries employed fewer workers 
than in October. The reducticns 
ment ranged from 400 in 


With the 
employ- 
the un- 


exception 
ment in 


and no change in employ- 


all nondurable-goods indus- 
in November 
in employ- 


tobacco manufactures 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


NOVEMBER 1955, 


OCTOBER 1935, 


IN MANUFACTURING 
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NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
tNOUSTRY NOVEMBER OCTOBER | NOVEMBER NOVEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
1935* 1935% 1934 1935* 1935% 1934 

AE) indestrios . «1s so 6 4 7,110,400 |7,137,700 |6,443,200 |$151,557,000 |$152,514,000 |$121,085,000 | 
Durablegoods groups: 3,294,800 |3,246,000 |2,702, 200 77,509,000 75,471,000 52,500,000 
Iron and steel ..... 659,800 656,400 568,700 16,028,000 16,151,000 10,899,000 
Machinery ...... 823,700 817,500 684,000 18,664,000 18,546,000 13,531,000 
Transportation equipment.| 566,900 520,100 350,500 17,421,000 14,873,000 8,332,000 
Railroad repair shops. .| 268,500 265,600 248,800 7,392,000 7,202,000 6,022,000 
Nonferrous metals... . 263,100 | 259,700 221,000 5,753,000 5,746,000 4,331,000 
PT 46k ee ee 515,200 528,100 446,300 8,354,000 9,002,000 6,224,000 
Stone, clay, and ¢lass 197,600 198,600 182,900 3,897,000 3,951,000 3,161,000 

| 
Nondurable-goods groups: 8 +815 ,600 3,891,700 |3,741,000 74,048,000 77,043,000 68,585,000 
Setiies 6s ce ee aus 1,580,500 |1,591,900 |1,481,100 25,246,000 26,766,000 22,522,000 
ee ee ee 266,200 280,200 264,000 4,653,000 5,156,000 4 ,261.0006 
a ee 666,400 716,200 728,800 13,939,000 14,814,000 14,651,000 | 
a 82,600 83,000 88 ,600 1,088,000 1,124,000 1,086,000 
Paper and printing 524,200 522,100 514,100 13,081,000 13,111,000 12,293,000 
| 373,800 376,700 | 361,800 8,233,000 8,369,000 7,565,000 | 
ee Gk ee 111,200 111,200} 104,600 2,490,000 2,455,000 2,015,000 | 
Unclassified 5 210,700 210,400 198,000 5,318,060 5,248,000 4,192,000 | 
* Preliminary = Revised 
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An employment decrease 
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Durable-Goods Industries. 


of 


employment, 
industries 


were 


by gains of 

chemicals, 
in rub- 
in the 


As in the 


weekly pay rolls in the 


larger in 


weekly pay rolls were registered in iron and 
steel, lumber, stone, clay, glass. 
These losses more than offset by ad- 
vances in pay rolls in transportation equip- 
ment, railroad repair shops, machinery manu- 
factures, and nonferrous metals. The 
result for the durable-goods industries was 
a gain in weekly pay rolls of approximately 


$2,038,000 over the previous month. 


and and 


were 


net 


industries included in 
the durable-goods class of industries had 
larger weekly pay rolls this November thar 
in November 1934. The total gain for the 
entire group was approximately $25,000,000. 
It ranged in amounts from $736,000 in stone, 
clay, and glass to $9,089,000 in transporta- 
tion equipment. 
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however, weekly pay rolls in the non- 
ber and the unclassified groups of indus- durable-goods industries advanced by approx- 
tries was slightly higher in November than imately 5 million dollars. Foodstuffs was 
in October. In the remaining nondurable- the only group in this class of industries 
goods industries pay rolls were smaller than which had a smaller pay roll this November 
in the previous month. The reductions ranged than a year ago. The loss amounted to 
from $30,C0OC in paper and printing to $712,000. In the other nondurable-goods 
$1,520,000 in textiles. For this class of groups the total weekly wage income paid to 
industries as a whole the net result was a workers advanced in amounts ranging from 
pay-roll reduction of $2,995,000 per week. $2,000 in tobacco to $2,700,000 in textiles. 
© 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- The November 1935 pay-roll index was 
liminary employment index for November was 74.5, as against 75.0 in October and 59.5 in 
64.8, as compared with 85.2 in October and November 1934. This means that for every 
76.9 in November 1934. In other words, for $100 paid out on the average in weekly wages 
‘| 
EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
pcex 3 YEAR AVERAGE 1923-25=i00 fadez 
Numbers Numbers 
| £50 | - /50 
| 
125 125 
100--—, 100 
MPLOYMENT 
Ud 
~ { | _ fA + 25 
Pay ROLLS 
| 50 50 
| 
| 
2 a 
| O | 
1919 1920 192) 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193) 1932 1933 1934 1935 
| 
| US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
every 1,000 workers employed on the average during the base period, 1923-25, $74.59 
during 1923-25, 848 persons had jobs in was paid out in November and $75 in October 
November, 852 in October, and 769 in Noven- of this year, as against $59.50 in November 


ber a year ago. 


of last year. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 



























































e! 
Factory employment in November aver- Weekly earnings: c. 
aged slightly more than 374 hours per week, $30.35 in automobiles Ne 
approximately & hour per week less than in 24.00 in foundries and machine shops il 
the previous month but 38 hours per week 24.00 in blast furnaces and rolling mills iT 
more than in November 1934. Hourly earnings 17.75 in sawmills ot 
remained unchanged at approximately 568 17.50 in brick manufacturing is 
cents for October and November of this year, pe 
as against 558 cents per hour in November Average weekly hours of work and 
1934. Weekly earnings of factory workers average hourly and weekly earnings in the 
} 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT INDUSTRIES AND RAILROAD REPAIR SHOPS 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS | 
HNOUSTRY NOVEMBER| OCTOBER | NOVEMBER | NOVEMBER |OCTOBER |NOVEMBER| NOVEMBER] OCTOBER | NOVEMBER 
1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 } 
| oR 
Cents Cents Cents | 
Transportation equipment: 
Aircraft. .......| 41.5 | 41.5 | 87.0 | 65.5 | 64.5] 67.5 |$25.40 [$26.80 |$24. 10 | 
Ratemobiles .. «++. 40.5 37.5 $1.5 75.0 74.5 72.5 80.385] 27.95] 22.80 | 
Locomotives .. +22 37.0 87.0 84.5 2.5 638.5 638.0 23.20 | 28.50] 21.75 | 
Railroad cars ..... 85.5 86.5 838.0 61.0 59.5 60.0 21.60 | 21.65] 19.85 } 
Shipbuilding . . . « 84.0 88.5 80.5 74.5 76.0 74.0 25.80 | 25.60] 22.380 | 
Railroad repair shops: me 
Flectric railroad ... 48.5 44, 438.5 61.5 61.5 59.5 27.10] 27.80] 26. 40 | 
Steam railroad. .... 40.5 40.0 88.5 68.0 67.5 62.0 27.60 | 27.15] 24.20 1] 
} 
were $21.70 in November 1935, as compared five selected nondurable-goods industries in : 
with $21.65 in October of this year and November were -- 
$18.85 in November of last year. wet 
Weekly hours: E 
In the five selected durable-goods 41.0 in slaughtering and meat packing Ww 
industries the average weekly hours and 40.5 in paper and pulp . 
hourly and weekly earnings in November 1935 36.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
were -- 34.5 in petroleum ref ining BIT 
34.5 in tires and inner tubes Bp 


Weekly hours: ; 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 


0.5 1 10bi Ww 
mes “a eutenedi ies 82.5 in tires and inner tubes : 
40.0 in foundries and machine shops : coe He 

: 81.0 in petroleum refining 
39.0 in brick manufacturing we 
3 56.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
39.0 in sawmills 
i 53.0 in paper and pulp ™ 
36.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills TELI 
37.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing be 
Hourly earnings (in cents): Weekly earnings: we 
75.0 in automobiles $28.35 in tires and inner tubes we 
66.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 27.60 in petroleum refining Ho 
60.0 in foundries and machine shops 23.20 in slaughtering and meat packing We 
46.5 in sawmills 21.35 in paper and pulp 
45.0 in brick manufacturing 13.35 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


NOVEMBER 
1935* 


INDUSTRY 


RETAIL TRADE 
8,308,700 


OCTOBER 
19358 


8, 262, 900 


NOVEMBER 
1934 


Employment...... £278, 80C 
weekly pay roll. $58,176,000 $58,045,000 $56,815, 000 
Weekly hours.... 42.5 42.5 41 
Hourly earnings. $0.51 $0. 52 $0.52 
weekly earnings. $20. 10 $20.0E $19.98 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment...... 1,386,700 1,275,500 1,365, 900 
Weekly pay roll. $88,726,000 $38,668,000 $87,168, 00( 
Weekly hours.... 41.5 42 40.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.68 $0.64 $0.64 
weekly earnings. $x6.65 $27.05 $26. 05 
STEAM RAILROADS 
Employment...... 984,700 1,004, 900 966, 800 
Weekly pay roll. $81,868,000 $31,578,000 $28,811,000 
weekly earnings. $82.35 $31. 40 $29. 30 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment...... 849, 500 840,800 866 , 000 
Weekly pay roll. $7,220,000 $7,716,000 $6,444,000 
Weekly hours.... 27.5 80 26.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.82 $0.80 $0.72 
weekly earnings. $22. 30 $24.20 $19.15 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment...... 874,100 875,200 374,700 
Weekly pay roll. $10,881,000 $10,831,000 $10, 440,000 
Weekly hours.... 39 88 38 
Hourly earnings. $0.76 $0.78 $0.74 
Weekly earnings. $28.85 $28 . 80 $27.35 


* Preliminary 





All the 10 selected industries re- 
ported higher weekly earnings for their 
workers this November than in November 1934. 
The increases varied in amounts from slight- 
ly more than 10 cents per week for workers 
employed in slaughtering and meat-packing 
establishments to $6.60 in blast furnaces 
and rolling mills and $7.55 for workers 
employed in automobile plants. 

eauetes NOVEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
1935* 1935% 1934 
HOTELS 
Employment...... 237, 200 287, 500 234,500 
Weekly pay roll. $8,208,000 $8,178,000 $8,084,000 
Weekly hours.... 48 48 47 
Hourly earnings. $0. 28 $0. 28 $0.28 
weekly earnings. $138.70 $132. 60 $18. 40 
POWER and LIGHT 
Employment...... 280 , 300 278, 400 £78,600 
weekly pay roll. $7,899,000 $8,028,000 $7,567,000 
Weekly hours.... 389.5 4 &e 
Hourly earnings. $0.75 $0.77 $0. 7€ 
weekly earnings. $28.55 $20.7§ $20.5 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...... 188, 80C 188 ,80C 191, 700 
Weekly pay roll. $5,456,000 $5,482,000 $5,285,00C 
Weekly earnings. $28. EC 928. 65 $27.55 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment...... 1€2, 600 121, 000 187 , 800 
Weekly pay roll. $2,985,000 $2,958,000 $2,802,000 
Weekly hours.... 40.& 40.5 29 
Hourly earnings. $0.37 % . 37 $0.37 
Weekly earnings. $15.65 $15. 55 $14.80 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment...... 45, 100 47,500 44,800 
Weekly pay roll. $808 ,000 $892,000 $787 , 000 
Weekly hours.... 41 4% 29.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.43 $0. 44 $0. 44 
weekly earnings. $17.90 $18.60 $17.30 
= Revised 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN NovemBeR 1935 





AGRICULTURE 

The total cash income of farmers, in- $660,000,000 in November of this year, as 
cluding rental and benefit payments, in against $796,000,000 in the preceding month 
November 1935 was estimated by the Depart- and $539,000,000 in November a year ago. 
ment of Agriculture at $716,000,000, as com- Rental and benefit payments in November were 
pared with $856,000,000 in October and estimated at $§6,000,000, as compared with 
$612,000,000 in November 1934. Sales of $60,000,0CO in October 1935 and an equal 
farm products brought a cash income of amount in November of last year. 

© 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Industrial production continued at a 
generally high level 
Significant gains 
and steel, electricity, 
Activity in silk and woolen mills declined, 


November. 
iron 
automobiles. 


throughout 


in output occurred in 


and 


The Federal Reserve Board's seasonal- 

of 
as 100, 
in November. 


industrial production, 
advanced from 95 
It was 75 
Industrial production 


ly adjusted index 
based on 1923-25 
October to 97 

& year ago. 


in 
in 


November 


























































































































and the production of bituminous coal was this November was thus slightly more than 2 
lower than the preceding month. The value of percent greater than in the previous month, 
department store sales was more than 8 per- and nearly 30 percent higher than in Noven- 
cent higher than in November a year ago. ber 1934. 
. ] 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION P } 
_ nex | 
Vis 3 YEAR AVERAGE 1923—25=I00 hanbors 
150 
i286 125 | 
100 100 | 
P+ 7D 
50 50 
2o7-] | mT rTtts | - 
| | | | | | | 
0 | | lL | l | | . | | | | 
919 1920 192) 1922 1923 1924 1928 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Total output of passen- 
in the United States in 
is estimated at 398,000 cars-- 


Automobiles. 
cars and trucks 


ger 
November 1935 
123,000 units more than 

as many 


in October and more 


than four times in November a 


as 
year ago. 
Coal. 


November 


Production of bitu- 
declined slightly. 


Bituminous 


minous coal in 


Output for the month was 33,000,000 tons 
--approximately 4,600,000 tons less than ir 
October but 2,150,000 tons more than in 


November 1934. 
Building Permits. 

in building construction 

value of building 


A seasonal decline 
activity lowered 


h 


the construction permits 


777 identical cities from about 
to $78,200,000 in 
a reduction of 11] 
issued this 


issued in 
$88,040,000 
November. 


in October 
This 


The value of permits 


was per- 


No- 


cent. 


vember, however, was 89 percent higher thar 


in November of last year. 





2° 


of 
in 


Electric Power. Output electric 
power continued at a high rate 
1,921 mill 


44 millior 


November 


and averaged ion kilowatt hours 


per week -- kilowatt hours per 
October and 232 million 
1934. 


Class 


week more than ir 


kilowatt hours more than in November 
Railroad Freight Car Loadings. 
629,00C 


November 1935. 


freight cars 


This 


I railroads averaged 
loaded per 
was 86,000 


ber but about 63,000 


week during 


cars per week less than in Octo- 


cars per week more than 

November a 

Retail Trade. 

two large mail 

$71,800, 0CC 

October but 
1934, 


in year ago. 
of sales of 
estimatec at 
»100,000 


00 


The value 
order houses 
November -- less 


$11,200 


nw 

in $ 

than in x more than in 
November 
Steel. 

of steel 
7,090 


twice as muct 


Approximately 3,150,000 tons 


ingots were produced in November -- 


tons more than in October and about 


as in November a4 year ago. 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN NovemMBER 1935 


Public 
employed 


About 
site 


271,000 persons 
oc FP. WA. 
as 


Works. 
the 
struction work during November, 
with 309,000 
pay-roll expenditures of $19,500,000 were 10 
percent smaller than October 1935. 
Emergency Conservation Work. Employ- 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps de- 
creased by about 6,700 during November. Ap- 
proximately 480,000 of the 544,000 persons 
connected with the Civilian 
Corps were enrolled workers. 


were on con- 
compared 
in the previous month. November 
in 


ment 


Conservation 


The remaining 


64,000 individuals were employed as reserve 
officers, educational advisers, and super- 
visory and technical workers. The total 


monthly pay roll of $24,000,000 was 3.5 per- 
cent smaller than in the preceding month. 
Emergency Relief Work. The drastic 
reduction in emergency relief work inaugura- 
ted by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration continued 


in November. Preliminary 


estimates show that approximately $9,252,000 
296 ,O00 


work during the month. 


was distributed to persons for re- 
lief 

Administration. Em- 
financed by the W.P.A. 
of Octo- 
Approximately 1,225,000 workers on the 
Pr. Ua 


compared 


Works Progress 


ployment on projects 


in November was nearly double that 
ber. 
activities 
to 632,000 

totaled 
than the 


engaged in 


month, 


average were 
during the 
in October. 
$50,160,000, 
previous month. 
Emergency Relief. 


liminary from 


as 
Pay-roll 
70 


expenditures 


or percent more 


According to 
145 
Federal] Emergency Relief Administration, 
number of 
declined from 
1,604,000 in 
9.4 percent. 
percent, from 
$42,340,000 


pre- 
the 
the 
emergency relief 
October to 
is a decline of 
20.4 

to 


reports cities to 
cases receiving 
1,771,000 
This 
Expenditures 
$53,180,000 
November. 


in 
November. 
decreased 
in October 


in 
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WuHaT HAPPENED To Prices IN NovemBerR 1935 




































































Wholesale Prices. The general level 80.5 in October of this year, as compared 
of wholesale prices in November remained un- with 76.5 in November 1934 and 100 in 1926 
changed from the previous month. It was 5.4 This means that the same commodities pur- 
percent higher than in November a year ago. chased at wholesale for $100 in 1926 cost 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of $80.60 in November 1935, $80.50 in October 
wholesale prices was 80.6 in November and 1935, and $76.50 in November 1934. 
of C 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES a 
NOVEMBER | NOVEMBER INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) = 
'TEM 1926 1935 1934 NOVEMBER 1934 TO NOVEMBER 1935 cent 
amoui 
Index Index Index Percent el is 
for 
All commodities « 2.1 2 ec ees 100 80.6 76.5 + 6.4 the 
nat 
Farm products . 2.22 se 0% 100 77.5 70.8 + 9.5 
Rew materiale ..<«<«ccses 100 77.2 72.2 + 6.9 
Semimanufactured articles... 100 76.2 71.2 + 7.2 
Finished products ....... 100 82.7 79.8 + 4.8 Las } 
grou] 
Retail Food Prices. The price of 84 74.2 in October, 69.3 in November of lastand 
food products sold at retail in 51 cities year, 62.7 in November two years ago, andthes« 
averaged slightly higher in November than in 100 in 1926. In other words, for every®fate) 
the preceding month. It was 7.9 percent high- dollar's worth of foodstuffs bought in re-fepor 
er than in November 1934, and 19.1 percent tail markets in 1926, consumers paid approx-1934, 
greater than in November 1933. The Bureau imately 74.7 cents in November, 74.2 cents Var i< 
of Labor Statistics revised index of retail in October, 69.3 cents in November 1934, andfor rn 
food prices in November was 74.7, as against 62.7 cents in November 1933. 
cultu 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
— RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) Billi 
NOVEMBER 1935 | NOVEMBER 1934 | NOVEMBER 1934 TO NOVEMBER 1935 igre 
geper 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
fessi 
Bread, pound. .... 8.5 8.4 0.1 1.2 whe 
Butter, pound 37.1 34.7 * 2.8 6.9 iy ; 
Milk, quart 11.5 11.7 - 2 »s .7 bolle 
Eggs, dozen 44.7 89.7 + 65.0 12.6 
the t 
Potatoes, pound 2.1 ee + 4 + 28.5 
Lard, pound ..... 20.6 14.9 ¢ 8.7 + 88.8 
Pork chops, pound .. 34.6 24.9 + 9.7 + 89.0 
Round steak, pound. . 84.7 28.0 + 6.7 + 28.9 
Sugar, pound..... 5.9 5.7 + -2 + 3.5 81 in 
Coffee, pound .... 24.8 28.0 - 8.7 - 18.2 paid 
@moun 





























THE 1934 NATIONAL INCOME 








-ompared IN 
in 1926, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
es pur- 
ae cont 1. HOW LARGE WAS THE NATIONAL INCOME IN 1934? 
October 
The latest report of the Department 768.5 billion dollars in 1929 
— of Commerce indicates that the national in- 72.7 " e " 193C 
come or the amount of money paid out for 61.5 ° ° " 1931 
goocs produced and services rendered in the 48.2 ” ° " 1932 
— United States in 1934 was more than 10 per- 44.1 ° ” * 1933 
’ cent larger than in 1933. The increase 48.7 " 8 " 1934 
a amounted to 4.6 billion dollars. The nation- In other words, for every $100 of in- 
al income in 1934 was 29.8 billion dollars come received on the average by workers, 
for 38 percent) smaller than in 1929. During farmers, bankers, business men, and other 
the 6 years beginning with 1929 the annual groups in 1929 they received approximately 
national income paid out was: $64 in 1934, £57 ir 1933, and $93 in 1930 
2. WHAT WERE THE PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF THE NATIONAL INCOME IN 1934? 
The national income paid out in 1934 of Commerce, approximately 3.23 billion dol- 
was higher than in 1933 in all industrial lars in 1934, or 6.5 percent of the total 
— groups except electric light, power, and gas, income paid out in that year. This was 30C 
of lastand communications. Income distributed by million dollars more than in 1933, but only 
igo, andthese two groups in 1934 remained approxi- little more than one-half as much as ir 1929, 
" everyBately the same as in 1933. The other groups 
in re-reported increased income distributior ir The income distributed by manufac- 
approx-1934, ranging from nearly 5 fercent for turing industries in 1934 was approximately 
,2 centsvarious financial enterprises to 25 percent 10.3 billion dollars. It was 1.8 billion 
934, andfor mining. dollars, or 21 percent larger than in 1933, 
Farmers and others engaged in agri- but it was still 7.7 billion dollars, or 44 
culture received, according to the Department percent smaller than ir. 1929. 
3. WHAT HAPPENED TO WAGES, SALARIES, INTEREST, RENT, AND DIVIDENDS IN 1934? 
Wages and salaries accounted for 32.1 2.5 billion dollars, or slightly more than 
billion dollars, or approximately two-thirds S percent of the total national income 
of the national income paid out in 1934. In- paid out in 1934. 
dependent business men, farmers, and pro- Except for interest, whict remained 
fessional groups received §&.1 billion dol- unchanged since 1933, the amounts going to 
lars, or 16 percent of the total. Interest other income-receiving groups advarced in 
paymer.ts accounted for 4.6 billion dollars, 1934. Wages and salaries increased by ap- 
or 9.0 percent, and rent for 1.4 billion proximately 3.3 billion dollars, or 11.0 
@ollars, or slightly less than 3.0 percent of percent. They remained, however, consider- 
the total. Investors received in dividends ably below the 1929 level. 
4. ARE WORK-RELIEF WAGES INCLUDED IN THE NATIONAL INCOME? 
No. The figures for the total nation- dollars in 1934, as compared with slightly 
8] income given above do not include wages more than 600 million dollars in 1933 and 
paid out on Federal work-relief jobs. These none in 1929. 
Qmounted to approximately 1,400 million 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


The Monthly Labor Review, pub- legislation, wages and hours, employment, 


lished each month by the Bureau of Labor prices, etc. It also contains eact 


Statistics of the U. S. Department of month special articles on labor and 


} 


Labor, gives in much greater detail than working conditions in the United States 


is possible in the Labor Information and other countries. The January 192€ 


Pulletin 


current information on labor issue covers such topics as -- 


Trade-union benefit system in the United States 

Federal-State program for unemployment compensation 

Cost of erman unemployment-insurance system 

Relief benefits of rural Negroes in eastern and western cotton areas 
Extent and functions of State planning boards 

Collective bargaining by agricultural workers in various countries 
First public low-cost housing project in New York 

State labor legislation of 1935 

Analysis of strikes and lockouts in September 1935 

Strikes and lockouts occurring in 1934 

Collective agreements in the newspaper industry 

Length of work week in the Soviet Union 

Operation of U. S. Employment Service, November 1935 


the should be sent direct to the ‘Superin- 
per year tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
Tanada, and Mexica ing Office, Washington, LC. C. 


other countries. Orders 





Published under anthority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved May 21, 1922 

(42 Stat. 541), a8 amended by section 37 Public Act aig, approved June wp, 

1932 (4 at. 409)- This publication approved by the Director, Burean of 
the Budget, September 18, 1934, as amended February 18, 1935- 














